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biguities in which that confused epoch abounded. Not only was their
principal tenet, popular sovereignty, capable of double meaning, but
their party name, the American Democracy, seemed hardly suitable for
one which included powerful undemocratic elements. The Democrats
were, supposedly, disciples of Jefferson and Jackson, presumed to be
earnest in their championship of the common man, believers in liberty
and equality. Yet among them were slaveholders who demanded that
slavery be given a chance to spread and be protected wherever it might
go. Northern Democrats opposed to slavery found it hard to take Re-
publican denunciation of that institution.
Another troublesome contradiction grew out of the industrialization
of some northern cities, where large groups of laborers were mobilized
with the gap between them and their employers ever widening. Signs
had been multiplying, through thirty years, that labor could play a
part in politics; in 1858 southerners sought political advantage by stir-
ring-up labor discontent on the heels of the panic. Senator Hammond
of South Carolina, speaking for himself and his associates who were
weary of constant northern denunciation of slavery, turned the tables.
Abolitionists had no right to assume tones of superior morality; south-
ern pride had a good conscience. On the floor of the Senate, Hammond
exposed the exploitation of white labor by northern employers. These
unfortunate "mud-sills" of society, he charged, were worse off than the
Negro slaves; and their pious, hypocritical exploiters were morally more
reprehensible than southern slaveholders.
Hammond was not alone. He and his associates had been imbibing
the spirit of the poet Gray son, who recently had published The Hireling
and the Slave, and of George Fitzhugh's books, Sociology for the South
and Cannibals All. Such writers defended Negro slavery, and de-
nounced the white slavery in the mills. Fitzhugh wrote bitter diatribes
against democracy; democracy and liberty, he believed, were antago-
nistic.
A few northerners had been using this same propaganda, with some
newspaper editors even defending Negro slavery. In Lowell, Massa-
chusetts, I. Doolittle began printing a little sheet, The Spindle City Idea,
which called on the workingmen to free themselves from a bkcker
skvery than ever existed in the South. The opponents of the Democrats,